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ABSTBACT . " . ' 

Id son Creole fipolceii on th€ Carifci^an cCfst^cf Cbst^ 
fii^ap central imarica# flesetiids froi Jataiean Gtecle and Ir aiallar 
;tdyit in aany respecta, tfhtl« JaMalcan Cctcsle dl^ lipaeigelng a pMaeis 
6^^a#creoli2ation tKi© apaeah ceiiticity haE^S^achad a 

poat-orecl^ atatws^ in De Cailip*^ tMBitoplogy )^ Liaeo 
the coateict of a pre e tig e t^iaiga age, S^aiRisir tlfe national languafs ©£ 
Costa Rica.# whioKrie net rM^ted to lJ^||ti Crecle* ftl^*^^ ^ 
reiains as the stanaard of tlie acrolect TTatltty^ 
official language effectively the gewexcBitit tt thm 

eoaritry, affect^' the Creole^ parttcttlatiy the baiileet-ieMOieGt 
variety. The Bpeaiflc aim ot this aiscttsslcn la to Bkgqem% icne waya 
in ubich Costa Elcan Spanish ^i;^rti inflate 

%eiiantie range^ and syntactic o£ iiaefi Creele.,. Since 

^native'' irhiti socio*c^ jijtassnrM arc such tbat iiacdiate 

acculturation b£ th<i Hegio IIbo^ -C iecle aincri ty^ 

a^iority is politically desirable^ the govecnn^nt ^haa uet aade any 
efforts to foster bilinguml ^dttcat ion. ThuSp while Llae CCicli Is 
now interspersed with Spaniai lcans# a ptedietieB can b# mads as to 
how this 6n-»going procesa Bight affect th« fututi cf thla UBStahle 
bilinguai situations <Author/MCB) 
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-BILINGUAL :lNSTABILirY ftS^i^^ -pSlItr ^p^r INDHQEd" POtlGIES r : " 

Coata Rlcfli one of the fi\^ reptiles -ef^fceiit^l' Am ^ : 

'hattored a Negro: fninorlty. f or pv&^i:^^4 mis now pro tes tan t andj '\ 

since "{hfe 1800*s, En glish-creole ■speaking po^ ma^tly / 

'on ^e-lDwlanda o£ the Atlantic coasts (LirSD^ Prci^v^ 
Hican s.pc"lety and culc3fe"Whl Ca.tholljC, and^panlsh-speakin^— 
Cinds/ to ta cansidered^ a#v&xisting only in tl^ highlands ( Mfeseta Central ) 
T/7hlle the Af riGan Neprtf of^^hi colonial period (1570-1870) disappear'- 
ed ty nilscegenatipns cjle West ^Indian Negro of ihe \lat^ XIX and erfrly 
% KX certturles (moftly ^/anJalcan peasants) set tledV In^ Rica to work ^ 

for the United Fruit Co. Their acculturat-ion tQ= CoSipa-^^^ 
by the de fact o contrDl of » Enplish^speaking ^foreign Investjors whpi 'dti 
orcjer to strengthen iheir own power j preferred to foster separktistn 
of their plantation. and railroad workers from the. rest of the' country* ^ 
Ertglishj had, therefore 5 av proiiiinent^ position 1 of 'the region^ 

and Jamalcati Creole was . the communicative medium In fiamily 'ind cominunal 
"^llfe of the greater part of the blAcli population of L'lmpnf This gave 
rise to a local Creole continuoini of variation, Llmon-Gr 
after;tht Company withdrew froiii the Atlantic 2bne^ and 
tha. 1948 Revolution, the unity of the LlTnon Creole-spe 
inunity starts, to break dmm pivthn^vgLy to a rise of na 
prestige and^ power groups. Once outside ^the Diantation 
began slowly to a3ppt| Costa Sici^n customs; he became a 
coiB^try 5 sharing national sentiments^ arid he learned to 



lole* . However s 
IB a result of 
ting Negro doin^^ 



ve Costa Rlcan, 
stem the Negro^ 
tizen "of the 
peak Spanl| 
■f 

liinion Creole ban be best, described as a creole languJge-standard 
language continuuiUs with Lii^on Creole (LC)'-=^wHich orlgidklly de^jeloped, 
fron? Jainaldan Creole^'-at one end^j and' Standard Limon English (SLE) at 
the other 5 existing in the inidst of a SpaniBh-speaklng' population. UTiat * 
this ineans is that the^^creole and standard l-poles" ^are niy|t separate ^ 
languages but reference points of the aaine system, af^ainstl whlcK language 
variability can be assessed*. Speakers can inanipulate theij .speech sO 
that It becomes Tnore f oniial ^ (and closer to Standard Englisq, SE) lO^r , ■ ' 
more inforroal ( and therefore closer to IC)^ In oth&r w'prdSj although^ 
sociaL conditibns have changed since the tinies of plantation agriculture 
and African slave Iniportatipn (for LlTnon ^ via Janialca, ikpecially) , ^^.the 
Creole language is still socially stigmatized whlld the istandar'd toward * 
v^hich it tends to decreolize en]oys social approval 'and preBtige, However 
the Costa. Rican linguistic situation differs froni the Anglo-West Iridian, 
pattern, Vhere the target language of the inajority of the population^ 
Is English . Because the official languagfe of ^^the country is Spanish (S), 
SE has begun to lose its ^m^ce in the acrolect of the creole .. continuum 
and it is slowly being replaced by Spanishi^ _. 4 ^ 



Today, as strong feelings of .natijonalisin perinfiate thi 
oppose ''imported cultural dominance," there is a greater 
CpBtarlcanization in Limon than ev^r before. At the same 
merclal va^uuiti created by /the Comnany-s deinlse , the openln^^ of sone new 
et^ployraent opportunities sand the completion of the first ^afy Jose-tirfion 
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highway have dtal^?rl nujperous. contingents^, of S t-;kites 
^ fb the reglpn Coiisequently , Linion Creole, has- undergone an impressive" ; 
^,dellm±fatloti bf its social aM coimiiunlcative functions. Although almaaC 
* everybody V^o Is black speaks Le-^SLE^ matiy Negroes also s^ea^k Span LslT. 
(It depends ugon^ among /other variables sfhe age of the speaker. )If onfe 
considers that' the craole speaker Is a kind of fflultilingual comTDun3 ty in 
hiraserfg tlie^LlfnQti' Creole-speaking mlnority^of Costa Rica Is especially 
interes^ting as an instarice of inultilinguallsm* Besides differing ftom 
the non-creole tilinQuaJLs 'in that LiTOTi Creole speakers use^ tht tW 
component structures (Creole! and Standard English)- in a irore concurrent 
andrmiKed, Xess sequential and (discrete -^ay, their sociolingulstic dl^^er- 
sificatlon is further coinplicated by the /nei^ly^acquired conrmand of Spanish 
Since exposure to* the latter has only occutred in the last 30 years, this 
multilingual situation could prove to be a (valuable test--case for obser" 
yation of the pTDcesa oj ^languaga-Tiiaintenanbe or language-shift , as the 

* case ^may be, - " ' 

^ *' ■ ■ ^ - . - ' ^ ■ 

I ^ Perhaps one coyld accept the flmding of pryce Laporte (1962 :6) that 
I three gerierations operate in Lipioft^'* the ft^st is Janiaica--oriQnted, 
speaks* English and is highly agricultural : tlie second speaks, soirie English 
and some" Spanish, and is engaged in widely varying bcc'upatlotial patterns 
The 'third generation is Costa Rica-orlented; Spanish is the language of 
; prestige,- bnit LC continues to be its Tnother tb.ngue* Nowaday^' the presence 
^ of ^loans^ fron) Spanish into LC and from into Spagish is quite noticeable, 
NIC speakeM are %n the pro^ss af restructuring their rules, incorpoxatlng 
T^ore and more elements of the^^prestige language into their graniniars/ IJhat 
the implications are for the future of tC is hard ^ to predict , Jllght it the 
that 1^114 undergo an . iti tensive Spanish releKif icacion thua giving rise 
io anothtr pldgln/creole? Or will' LC speakers , shift to Spanish altdgetljer? 
tfnly a.systematlc outlook'that takes Into consideration purely linguistic 
'factors on the^ oRe hand, and various measures of the socio-cultural pro- 
cesses assaciated vzlth habitual la^gu^ge use on the other ( both aspectb j 
based on theory ^tested on hard dataX will eltablish the future degree of 
^ LC maintenance or the shift to Span^ish ;in th.#'Liiftdhese situatipn, ' 

^ /is generally suppbrted by soqiollnguistlc theory and as most success-* 
fully proven by Wb a V (1966X5 spme of the elements that trigger variation^ 
i.e.j tM choice of alternative lirt^istlc fbrinSj come from conditions 
external to the speaker and ot^4^s frorn Interrtal states.* It is ^ likely that 
speech content and variation is aifnokt totally .the result of an interaction 
between the intent of the ^speakerjl the strate^^ies he adopts to attain his 
goals, the demands and requirements of his ''conditions of state^' and the 
social situatipn (Edwards 5 1970-235). This Fieans that a linguistic anslysis, 
In order to delineate the significantly related features that trigger 
vciriationj ,shquld be linked to an 3lnte>irated theory of cultural behavior. 
^J^' the same token, . . 1 - . . 

, Ju^t ks an understanding of social-^behavlor-' 

through-language w\^Bt depend upon a general 
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H^zfeld, ' J. 



thediy of society isp the uaderstan^ng of. 
language inalntgnarice or laaguage. shlf t must 
depend upon a/theory of sOjclopuLtural contact 
and soGlocultural^ chan.ge; — 



Itahman.. 19721122, 



The Interaction of niany ambivalent factors ( e,g. urbanizatiQ^ or 
ruralizition,. natlotiallsrn or- de^-eth^iaationg religious revi^talizatlon 
or seculatlzajlion^ among niany others) deterniMes the stab^dlty or change 
in language Behavior. Their contributing- presehce is so^^^oiDplex tHat a 
typology of contact slituatlons niay also be require^ bej^re ^greater re^ 
S^la^ity aiiiong such factors can b^ ricognized CFisb™n, 1972*a23), Only 
then will tlie most rele.vanf processes in a particular .contact^ situa^ ' 
tion be det#rTT!ined not. just by iiier impresssi^s^ but by theoretical 
backing* ' ^ . /. - ^ 

^ . - - ■ " ■ ■ / . ' 

Iri Flshnian-s classification of societal b^lhgualismj the study of 
tnultillngual Instability, s^ch as the Llrnqm^se (Ld^S)^ exemplifies a 
aituatipn in which bllingualisip obtains 5 whereas^^^4t)ssia Is generally 
absent. ^ He characteriEes -the situation as/ transitional (1972 : 102--3) » ■ 
and proceeds bo explain how chan.^es are thieved through industrlallga-- 
tion.'^ Hi& coftments apply to the history/of the bilingual case under 
consideration 'kare as well: / . * 



THemhers of the spefech coTTimunity providing 
productive inanpo]^er rapidly abandoned their 
traditional sobiocultural pattern and learned 
( or were taught) the language associated with 
th4 means of production niuch earlier than their 
absorption l^jto the socldcultut'pl , patterns and 
privileges to whl^h that language pertained. 



^ ^ / Fishnian^ 1972:104. 

Consequently 5 the iDasslve dislocation of traditionai values and norms 
resulted in a meshing of the home-dotnaln language and school and work- 
domain language. I-Hiat^ihas happened to the LC speaker Is that the liiipact 
of the new model ^ (Spanish, in ^this case) has been suqh that tha^ languages 
and varieties he fornierly kept apart-^--malntaining these roles compart^ 
mentalized'^-4iave now cOTne to Influence each other with \Jlfferent degrees ' 
of interpene tration* Basically, then^ the aysteipatic stuHy of the LC-S^ 
speaking populations which usesniore than one speech variety For out-^ ^ 
of 5 ^ntr^-- and ip^ter^^group purposes^' requires that we establieh the 
relatloriship between degree of change or stability in language--usage- 
pattern on the .one handj and of ohgoing psychologicals cultural, and 
social processes on the other, ' ^ - « 
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Of the two topical subdivisions itientipned abovtj the first ones 
/linguistic usage J constitutes tlie basic datum to be analyEed towards 
terfcining the drift of the languages. As linguistsv we 'beliGve that a " ^. 
language is a system n)ade lap. of a series of subsystems , such as the 
phoneinlc^^ morphological 5 arid syntactical • an examination of the changes 
in the aubfsysteme of the language mder the Influence of /the correapond-. 
ing subsyateffls of another language .should yield in^p^iWtion about the 
relative/ stability of the language under conslderaG#on,This is not enough, 
however tb^arrive 'at full proof conclusions regarding Imgiiage maintenance 
or shift* Sociolingulsts ara ^ust now beginning to make available instru-= 
mants to measure the -'degree of blJLingualiafn'' and the"lo'fcatlon of biling- 
uBiiBTpr' (to use Flshman' terminology) along sociologically relevant : 
dimensions. Until they are effectively applied ^ we can only engage In 
mera.^speculatlon* Hot^ever, even though a solid thepretlcal framework 
for ass'essing niultlllnsual ^ntact situations is yet to be .developed* ^ 
enoi^gh is known to usefully speculate on the LG situation and its possi- 
bilities in the future;' Such^peculatlon can identify the more^likely 
results of the LC--Spanish"contacp and, perhaps, suggest some directions ) 
•for building the, desired theory* ^ ' 

In % study of linguistic Interference arifd co'de s\i?itching, I have dis-* 
cussied alsewhere (Herzfeldj 19 tS b) what usually happens* to plurilln" 
glial speakers: their gramniatical choices are tnade at the start of a 
sentence, .The use or laclc of use of many Ite^s^, the application or 
suspension of many rules depends on. lijnguls tic choices which ''account for 
interrelationships in uhda^^ring rules CBlcke^tonj 1975; 135), while 
soclo-cultural pressure am rnetorical^vices account for surface forms.' 
In the Liftonese situation ] if 'the hlli^uai speaker speaks Sn^lsh, 
most of the borrowed rules frorn English^ are phonol^Pgical and syntactical: 
few -are English lexical Items/ If the graminatical tfhoice is English, this 
choice will deterniine the language of inflections and 'jfunction words, while 
the bilingual speaker will clutch at lexical similarities, even to '-false 
friends/- and to syntactic simijiarl ties betiMen.the two languages^ even 
though they pay mask deeper level ^differences Semantic segregations, do 
'not shpw *any strtictural break between LC_and S, since thelfeource mi'^^-f 
target gramTnars do not differ niuch. The, speaker starts by introducing ? 
fomatl\^es that are sinillar in both languages. ^'Jhile the basic grammatical 
choice^ is LC-SLE, Danish farmatives are mostly introduced at sentence or 
lexeme boundaries. the dependency on Spanish grows stronger—^particu- 
larly for today's mesolect members of the continuum—Spanish forrns ar% * 
added wlfflf ' SE forms are dropped or distorted Into patter|ts closer to S. 

Adopting a format suggeated by Fishmans Table I summarizes , the floujrce 
of variance in the habituaj^ use of languages by a speaker* VJhile 

prior to 1948 most productiori and comprehension ratings Yegifeter communi-, 
cations in LC and a few in SE ( employer'-emiaDyer relationships religibuS' 
exchanges) and Spanish was absolutely ignorod by the black minority, after 
1940 the. ratings show a high encroachment of" S in most situations, except 



. . . _ \^ . [ ^ 

thdse that age &nd ethnic composition of the group, as well as splidarlty 
;of - rellgtous^beliefs woulid have otherwise. Reading and writing ^/bn the ' 
other hand ^ which were only done in SE be^^ have now coinp let ily 

given way to reading and writing in Spanish by the youriger generations V 
while SE is reserved exclusively to roiddle-aged and older paoDla's 
:abillty^ , ; , ^ ' 

A few more observed generalizitiqns can be provided although they 
would require stricter presentation in the future. Children typically 

/become bilingual at a* very early age. They learn LC at. home and^ S 
from their white fniends in the neighborhood and in kindergar^n. They ; 
play in-LC if they ^re all Negro, and in Spanish if there are white, or 
other minority children, in the group, ■ At home, conversatipns are\, ' 
uSTjall^ held in LC. Hotw^ver,^ S borrowings and^ even dialogs kre frequent 
-Wnder certain citcOTStahees. ScK0Qling callB for a strietly Spanish- 
apeaking situation during its ^entire duratiort (priniary and secondary 
levels), with the^exception of Enpiish as a Second^Langy&ge classes 
(which meet three times a\week, for ^tS-mnute periods, at. hlgk school . 
level only) * Breaks^ however, are conducted in the language dictated 

. by the ethnic composition of the group. Althpugh SE is still the pre^ 
dominant language used at P rotestant church meetings , all 'churches nowa- » 
days have at. least one celebratiop in Spanish as wall; and vice versa, 
the Catholic church which traditionally holds mass in Spanigh", provides 
dally English ibass too Meanwhile , Spanish is the language of instruc- ' 



tion, mass. raedla, trade, official, and legal business^ putilie service, 
politics. otfici#l transactions are always began in Spanish ( at the 
bank, town hail, : courts- of iustlce, governmeht agencies) but if there 
is any need to explain, speakers wilL lapse into LC if they are both 
, black. ' ^ ■ _ ' ^ 

As tO' the second topical subdivision, the^ psychological ^ social and 
cultural processes that *e associated with ascertained changes ij:i habit^ 
ual language use, further refinement' in cross-cultural perspective is also 
req'uir^ tp. p valid dlachfonic relationships. A. few points may be 

made, howeve'r^, at this time. J'Orie result of century-^old oppression of 
linguistic, ethnic, racial or religious minorities is that the minorities 
Internalize the bad connotations imposed on their grDup. "(Dressier .TJodak- 
lipodolter, 1977:6). As a result, LC speakers^ attitudes toward their own 
language is negative ( as shorn by the results of a questionnaire ad^ / * 
ministered In the fiel4 in 1974),* and they often avoid admitting member-^ 
^hip in the LC speech^cQnimunlty . On another order of , things , the ecorionic 
and social forces of industrialisation and the national IdcQlogy of ^ 
steady burgeolsie have resulted in promoting the standardization of sbclo^ 
economic condition^ and civlli'zation. These developmen^ts go hand in hand 
with the expansion of the national languai^e and probably with disfavoring 
the use of minority languages — unless government policies e5<pre8sly defend-^ 
ed their existence. I have already^ mentioned the change undergone by. . ' 
the Atlantic region *f,roTn th© time in which 'English t^as favored by the •/ 
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' i ' , " ■ -TABLE 1 , ■ ; , 

* - SOURCES OF: VARIANCE' ' 

1 ■ INTRAGROUp LC - ,S USAGE 

DOtlAINS ROLE RELATIONS • 
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1948 
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Produce 
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HusDpnd*^iVi re 


LC 










Parent-child 
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LC-S 






* ■ - 


Grandparent^'prandchild 


LC 


LC 
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Other t same generation , 
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LC ; 
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LC 


LC-^S ■ 
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LC 
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LC ^ • 


LC-^S ^ 
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Work 
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LC-S 
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LC 


LC 
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t ^ 
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LC 
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LC 
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SE 
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LC-S 
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LC-^SE ^ 


LC-S 
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LC-SE 


LC-S 
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Father ^ ' ^ J ^' 


SE 


SE-S 








Mother ' . 


SE 


SE-S 




'tion . ^ 




Grandparents / V/ 


SE 










■Child ' //' 


SE / 
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SE 


SE-S 
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SEtS 
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SE 










Child # ' 
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School 
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SE 
SE 



Codej; SE^ Standatd English 

Spanlsfi' 
Liroon Creole 



. § ? Spanlaff 
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United Fruit Co* —-it was then taupht in small private English schools ' 
afaffed by Jamaican teachers-^to the emergence of centralization a£ 
state authorities 5 which brought about an Intensive acculturation . 
campaign of minorities to the functional eApansliDn of the national, 
norma ^ including the s^tandapd language. All innovations introduced^ 
- reinforced ^^^nass media and related to the; tiew standards Cpolltical \ 
power, social advance assocxated with power groups^ inlKed ethnicity 
behavior) are imbued with prestige only to be obtained by acquiring 
the new'* cultural traits and by abandoning local traditions and 
languages. All of these facts need to be considered bx further socio-- 
logical studies. Counting on systematized knowledge of this sort, the \- 
challenge of predicting the direction of language change would be met . 
on a less' Impres&lonis tic basis. 

' ' / --^ ' ^ "^^^ \ ^ \ 

• Studies along the lines suggested here could provide an interest- 
ing set. of hjFpothas^ which can be tested in the content of Vdying lan-^. 
guages* Interestingly enough, LC Isj-in a sense^ in a privileged posl= 
tlon, different frori other English Creoles whose superstrata language 
Is BE ( as was mentioned earlier) / Unlike Jatnalcan Creole, for irLi€fincej 
which is being decreolized ( gradual^. Losing its creole character and 
coming to resemble the standard language of the acrolectal end, ^SE) ^tC 
could survive as such at least for some time to coine.* If LC, were res-^ 
trlcted to be used in mry specific domains 3 the loss of functions and 
of diverslficatidn could reduce it to a atate of . functional monostylism 
(Dressier, 1972: 454ff; Dressier and Leodoloter, 1973:346 ffO.i-e,, to 
a state where other languages start , In this aase a situation of dip.losaia 
would prevail and the minority language . would cease to be utilized for 
nrlmary soclaliEations. Eventually^ It would be on the way to become a 
dyi^g language. Another possibility would be the development of a new 
pldginization?^creolization process^ as a result of intensive Spanish / ; 
interference, thus^ mklntaiming the LC basis. According to Bickerton 
(1975 ilSA-'ZOO) , what would happen Is that -a consta^it prscess of restruc- 
turing would be present throughout generations* a gradual transmission of 
surfeceformSs with constant restructuring of the original system, ^esta- 
blishlng an unbroken^hain at the underlying semantic le^el. On the 
other Hand, a unit^y system of this sort couid also lead to the total 
adoption of Spanish J i, e,, language shifty whether or not LC Is given up 
altogether at the smme time* 

It would s^eeni that in the Lirnonese case, if BE remains the acroleqt 
live relexifier of LC, the latter will not die. That is, however , not an 
easy accomplishinent, particularly because of the growing impact of Spanish 
civilization in the L.rmon region. It is likely that If it comes to^ a point 
at whiah parent^ no longer cgnsl/ler it necessary for their children' 
learn LC ( bacause it has low praBtige) , and the clilldren no longer 
itiotivated to acquire LC because it is not related to technical skills 
niodernity^ youth, material success , education, then LC will be on the way 
out. However J Weinreich states appropriatelyj 



■ feell|. 
Is, ^ 



He^rzfeld^ 8, 



Many 'ob soles dent- languages have received,.' ^ 
new leases on life thrpugh a rejuvenated 
' language loyalty among the speakers and 

. have iffade the prediction of the death of . / , 
rahguage a hazardous business. * 

^ 1974ilOS - 

There is always the possibility, of courses that a new, fgoverndent ■ s 
, policies might decide to establish teaching English as a' Second Language; 
to^primary school children. In chat case, LC riight take a ''new lease 
gn life. VV However, if the school rejects the mother tongue of an^entire 
. group of^hildren, this attitude can be expected to suppress their lan= 
guage and to seriously and adversely affect those children -s concept of 
theniselveSj ttieir parents and their hoinfes. Therefore, acadeinic Intereat 
in the interaction between these languages (LC and Spanish, in this case) 
has an importance which goes weil beyond the mere perfecting of socio=' 
linguistic theory^ it is essehti^^ to the proyision of guidelines for 
social action; more specif icallyj for educational actiou in respect to 
language.^ The LC instance could provide a magnificent laboratory eKperi^ 
ence in the years to ^come. - , . 



Anita Herzfeld, Ph*D, ^ 
The University -of Kansas 
August 17 J 1978 




■ . * ^ • / ■ ; . ' NOTES ; ^ 

1* The ethnic composition of Lifflon Province is estimated as 
followBi 42 percent Negroes, 46 percent whites ^ 12 percent Coolies ^ 
Chinese and- Indians. These figuras are only approKiipate^ however^ 
hecause since the 1950 Census all data showing racial dif ferences^were 
oiDitted!^f^om official docuni , * 

2. 1 have shOTO elsewhere (Hersfel'ds 1978 a) that nouns are^^the 
most frequent borrowings froiti Spanish. intd^%0t"' coiine ge 

pressions and verbss in that order. General inodifiers are the least 
often adopted* ' ' * 

■ * _ 

3* Specifically s studies of this n9.ture were pioneered by Parsons 
1940 i Davis and Moore, 1945; later they were undertaken, ainong others, 
by Gumper^, Bright ^ HynieSj lrviri" Tripp, Crockett , 'and Bernstein. 

4. BilingualisTTi is .essentially a characterization of individual ^ 
linguistic versatility-^ whereas dlglpssla is a characterization 6f 
the social allocation of functions to different languages or. varieties 
(FishTPan, 1972:102; Ferguson^ 1968 ; Dressier ^ Wodak-Leodolter, 1977) * 

^ITotice that the terms rilultilingualisni -and bilingualism have here been 
used interchangeably. 

5. Dr^ Jamas Hartman (personal coimnunlcatlon) . . 

6. Children had a difficult time understanding we. when ^ spoke 

to them in SE. It was only when .1 fiould use soirie LC that I could con-- 
verse with them-^--uhless I adinltted tlrat I spoke Spanish too, 

7 : Literacy rates in the Province of Limon are higher than in 
other provinces of Costa Rica. 
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